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Introduction 


There has been much contention about Pseudo-Onatas in what little has been written about him. 
But first, to explain the ‘Pseudo’: we know from Iamblichus, On the Pythagorean Life 36.267 that 
there was, or was supposed to have been, a Pythagorean from the city of Croton (now Crotone) in 
Magna Graecia by the name of Onatas. It is assumed that the text translated below, I Iepi 0eou Kai 
0sioi>, was pseudepigraphically ascribed to this Onatas by its real author, although those who have 
doubted such a connection have construed the name as Onatos 1 - both forms are possible in 
principle, since it is given only in the genitive case. That Onatas really is meant is eminently 
plausible, however, since Stobaeus, who preserves the sole excerpt 2 we have, cites several Pseudo- 
Pythagorean 3 texts (Pseudopythagorica), and many of them are, like this one, written in 
(pseudo-)Doric dialect. The Pythagoreans to whom they are attributed are often obscure, perhaps 
mere names, as Onatas is to us 4 . 

Aside from the issue of the name, Pseudo-Onatas has been appraised in rather different ways for 
his work, from von Fritz’s characterization of it as being written in “Platonic terminology, but 
without any considerable Stoic or Peripatetic influences, as it is found in many other pieces of this 
genre [...] Stob[aeus] has preserved a long passage from this quite unoriginal piece 5 ”, to Staudt 6 , 
according to whom “Onatas is influenced from both Heraclitus and Aristotle in his description of 
the uniqueness of God. He equates God with the World Reason, as well as the World Soul and the 
inner governing principle, thus the laws of nature. Insofar, he is entirely following the Stoic 
conceptions: He is all. This God is not denoted with any name. [...] it is certain that [this work] 
completely summarizes the conviction of the Stoics. It was important to them that there was only 
one God, who contains everything.” 

Both are wrong as far as the influence of the schools is concerned: certainly it is nothing like a 
manifesto of Stoicism, but rather primarily a Platonic work. Yet the conception of a highest god 
referred to simply as “The God” (not “God”) is not, we now know from two very good 
monographs, found either in Plato 7 or Aristotle 8 ; it may derive from certain Platonists 9 , but only 
acquired roughly the sense it has in Pseudo-Onatas in Stoic philosophy. During and after the period 
of Stoicism’s dominance of the philosophical field, the first mover of Aristotle and the demiurge of 
Plato became assimilated to this concept of a god, referred to as “The God”, who is ontologically 

1 Like Kurt von Fritz, Onatos, in: Pauly-Wissowas Realencvclopddie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, Band 
XVIII,1 (1939), Spalte 411. 

2 If it is an excerpt, as Stobaeus’ citation suggests; in fact, it seems like a well-composed and self-complete unit. 

3 For a treatment of the Pseudo-Pythagorica, see Walter Burkert, Hellenistische Pseudopythagorica, in: Philologus, 
105.1-2 (1961), p. 16-43; 226-246; they are edited in H. Thesleff, The Pythagorean texts of the Hellenistic period, Abo 
Akademi, 1965; whence (p. 139-140) is also the text on which this translation is based. They are not always called Neo- 
Pythagorean, but I see no clear discontinuity between them and the Neo-Pythagoreans, unless we could demonstrate 
that the latter began to be active only after the former had ceased to be written. Absent clear proof of this, I think that 
the Pseudo-Pythagorica are to be treated as one genre of writing employed by the Neo-Pythagoreans—which is not to 
say that they were a clearly definable group in themselves. 

4 Not only is Onatas known only by name, but the very name is attested only in Iamblichus and the present fragment, at 
least so far as literary sources go. 

5 See n. 1. My translation from the German. 

6 Darina Staudt, Der eine und einzige Gott: Monotheistische Formeln im Urchristentum und ihre Vorgeschichte bei 
Griechen und Juden. Vol. 80. Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht 2011 p. 36f. My translation from the German. 

7 Gerd van Riel. Plato’s Gods, Routledge 2016. 

8 Richard Bodeiis, Aristotle and the Theology of the Living Immortals, Suny Press 2000 

9 David Sedley, The Origins of Stoic God, in: Traditions of Theology, Leiden 2002, p. 41-83. 



primal (although he may share this with other entities, like Matter and Soul), causally primary 
(which means rather different things in the different schools), and dominant in terms of hierarchy; 
to boot, he is imagined as having these properties inherently and eternally, not ascending to power 
as in Hesiod. 

It is paramount to understand that this sense of “The God” is not self-evident, natural or 
necessary; it is not, in other terms, ‘natural theology’ finding the truth of monotheism, or a more 
rational account of the world than polytheism, through the application of pure reason. Instead, it is a 
shorthand, an elliptical expression or idiom, referring to a concept that is historically and culturally 
specific rather than universal. As an imperfect parallel, compare how “The Man” refers to the 
government, and, even earlier, meant “the boss 10 ”, a meaning obviously derived from the ordinary 
usage, but neither its logical extension, nor something that in any way limited or replaced the 
common meaning. Just so, “The God” is a concept that could as well be called by some other name 
—like “demiurge”, which in many contexts is indeed its synonym; and “the god” retains its 
ordinary sense—“superhuman being, Olympian”—without modification, and might have other 
meanings. 

And so it does, for whether Greek-speaking Jews were aware of the philosophical term from the 
beginning or not, they employed the Greek 6 Gsog or “The God” to translate their Hebrew concept 
ha-elohim. Superficially, this is a literal translation, but here the context makes all the difference; 
what in Greek is either an ordinary generic noun—“the god” might mean Apollo, Zeus, or Ares—or 
an idiom of philosophical jargon—“The God” in the sense of “the demiurge”—is in Hebrew a 
singleton set. That is to say that for a monotheist, “the god” is, like “the sun”, by definition unique; 
one might as well say “the only god”. This is why we have to take care how we translate; “God”, in 
English, like ha-elohim in Hebrew, means “the only god”. 

It is not fair to call Pseudo-Onatas’ treatise unoriginal, for it might be the earliest extant 
philosophical polemic written against monotheism—or, if we were to read history teleologically, the 
first defense of polytheism. It is true that we have difficulties dating the Pseudopythagorica 11 , but 
the fact remains that he is innovative at least in one respect, since he accepts a central point of 
monotheistic logic: that it is something about the word (or concept) “god” or Gcoc itself that makes 
it peculiarly applicable to 6 Gsoq (“The God” to Pseudo-Onatas; “God” to his opponents). This is 
not at ah evident in the writings of the early Stoics, for whom it is not necessary to assume that 
“The God” is any more of a god than any other; just as “The Man” is not more of a man than other 
men, but rather a certain type of man. What makes him “The Man” is nothing about his manhood, 
but something about his status or power, which is not intrinsically linked to manhood, as someone 
of another gender can also hold authority. The fact that the early Stoics frequently switch between 
“The God” and “the gods” in the exposition of their proofs of the existence of gods 12 actually seems 
to suggest that “The God” is a god in the same sense as the others; that he is also something 
different is unrelated to his godhood. 

But just because Onatas admits that “The God” somehow is more of a god than the other gods— 
not a concession we should necessarily expect him to make, although we can see that it is 
rhetorically plausible 13 —, this does not mean that his case is thereby weakened. For he does not go 

10 Online Etymology Dictionary, j.v. ‘man’ t http://www.etymonline.com/index.php?term=man ) 

11 Discussion, in: K. von Fritz (ed.), Pseudepigraphci I: Pseudopythagorica. Lettres de Platon. Litterature 
pseudepigraphique juive, Fondation Hardt 1972, pp. 93-102 

12 Pieter A. Meijer, Stoic theology’: proofs for the existence of the cosmic god and of the traditional gods: including a 
commentary on Cleanthes'hymn on Zeus, Eburon Uitgeverij BV 2007, passim. 

13 The association of godhood with being not just great, but greater, or even the greatest, has led many to think that there 
is a tension inherent to polytheism that leads naturally to a development towards monotheism. But there are many other 
avenues; one is that of a hierarchy in which one god is greatest (as in Xenophanes), or even, as in Onatas, is most 
divine, without jettisoning the divinity of the others; another is what Diana L. Eck calls ‘polycentric polytheism’ 
( Darsan. Seeing the Divine Image in India, Columbia University Press 1998). To give an example: for obvious cultural 
reasons, modem Westerners feel that Euripides’ Heracles 1343-1346 is an expression of monotheistic tendencies: “I 
will not be persuaded that one [god] is naturally ruler over another. For the god, if he is truly a god, wants for nothing.” 
But if “the god” is treated like an ordinary generic noun, it will be more naturally read as saying that all gods are 



so far as to accept that those who are less of a god are therefore not gods. The precise details of his 
argument I leave to Pseudo-Onatas himself to explain 14 . I hope that the reader will find him, like I 
do, to strike a perfect balance between jargon and comprehensibility, repetition and succinctness. 


Translation 


From Onatas, On ‘god’and ‘divine’: 

“The God knows about the (xa xcov) other living beings, in a manner neither intelligible (vox|xo)c) 
nor sensible (sTraicxcog), except to a few humans 15 . For The God himself is [an] intellect (vooc) and 
[a] soul and the ruling faculty (to ayspovixov) of the entire cosmos (tco cupjiavxoc; xoapco); but his 
powers (xai buvdpicc aiixd)) are sensible (oua0r|Tai), of which he is the distributor, 16 and [so are] the 
revolutions 17 about the entire cosmos. 

Now the god himself is neither visible nor sensible (aio0r)x6<;), but only contemplatable 
(0scopax6g) by reason (koycp) and intellect (vocp); but his works and acts are manifest and sensible 
(aio0rixd) for all humans. But it also seems to me that the god 18 is not [only] one, but one [god] is 
the greatest 19 and superior and the one who rules the all, while the many others differ in power 
(Suvapiv); and that over all of them rules he who is greater in terms of power and greatness and 
virtue. And this god would be the one who encompasses the entire cosmos (xov aupTiavxa xoapov), 
the other gods are the ones who run (oi 0covxcq 20 ) across heaven along the curvature of the all (xco 
Tiavxoq), attending the first and noetic one (x<p 7ipdxro xai voaxcT)) according to reason (koyov). 

But those who say that there is one god, and not many, err: for they do not fully contemplate the 
greatest doctrine of the divine pre-eminence (xfjg 0ciaq i)7rcpo%fjq). I say that ruling and guiding 
one’s peers (xcov opoicov) is both greater and superior than anything else (xcov d/Acov). 

But the others gods act in relation to the first and noetic god (xov npaxov 0sov xai voaxov) like 
choral dancers to [their] leader, soldiers to a general, and soldiers and hoplites to a squad leader and 
a commander, having a nature to follow and attend to the one who rules well. Now the work of both 
ruler and ruled is common, but still, the ruled are not able to be organized for their work while 
wanting a ruler, as neither are choral dancers for a common song, nor soldiers for a campaign, if 
they are without a ruler, these a general, the others a choral leader. 


equally independent, not that there is only one. In classical Greek literature, belief in (only) one god is attributed only to 
Xenophanes (which is a misrepresentation, cf. Herbert Granger, Xenophanes’ positive theology’ and his criticism of 
Greek popular religion, in: Ancient Philosophy 33.2 (2013), p. 235-271), to the sophist Antisthenes (Fernanda Decleva 
Caizzi, Antisthenis fragmenta, Cisalpino 1966, fr. 39), and to ‘barbarians’—as a sign of primitivity and otherness 
(Herodotus 4.94 on the Getae, 1.216 on the Massagetae); as such it is no different from, e.g., belief in only two gods 
(Herodotus 3.8 on the Arabians). 

14 Two further topics might be expected to be treated in the introduction. The first is the issue of another supposed 
fragment (in John Lydus, De Mensibus 2.12); but this seems to be so obsolete now that I feel I had best not even present 
the case in favor as if it were still up for debate. The other is language, as the Doricisms of the work are sometimes 
unique in the written record; for this I refer the reader to Holger Thesleff, On the problem of the Doric Pseudo- 
Pythagorica, in: K. von Fritz (ed.), Pseudepigrapha I: Pseudopythagorica. Lettres de Platon. Litterature 
pseudepigraphique juive, Fondation Hardt 1972, pp. 65-68 

15 Here are excised by Thesleff the words “And his powers (buvdpisq) are manifest; of which I suppose he is distributer 
when they are manifest (svapysa) and sensible (snaioxa).” 

16 Again excised are the words “and the works and the acts” 

17 LSJ s.v. E7iicn:p(Q(pf|oi<; translates ‘going to and fro’, but this seems to refer more specifically to the heavens. 

18 Here the meaning is indeterminate; if there were indeed only one, it would mean “The God”; if there are not, this is a 
generic expression, “the species of god(s)”. 

19 Staudt is nodding when she makes this word—psytCToq—an allusion to Xenophanes’ greatest god; it is a perfectly 
conventional epithet of Zeus (e.g. Homeric Hymn 23.1). 

20 This was a conventional etymology of the word for “god”. The idea is that the first gods people knew were the stars 
who “run” across heaven. 



But such a nature is in need of nothing, neither of [anything] inherent nor from outside; hence 
[needs] neither to be joined together from two, a soul and a body—for it is entirely soul—, nor of 
any contraries—for naturally to rule and to be ruled are opposed. The mixture with the body stains 
the purity of the soul; for she is unmixed and divine, but it is mortal and the wholly mixed 
(Gokoptysg); in the same way also lead stains gold and the mixed what is by nature pure. But the 
god gave the body wholly to the mortal animals by eternal and inescapable necessity. For by nature 
difficult and beggarly is everything having a share in becoming/birth (ysvsascoq). 

Now ‘God 21 ’ (9so<;) is, just as I said in the beginning of the work (id) koyco), himself a principle 
and a first (apja Kai rcpaxov); but ‘divine’ (Gsioq) is the cosmos 22 and all the things roaming about 
in it; as likewise also ‘Daemon 23 ’ (Saipcov) is the soul—for she rules and moves the entire living 
being 24 ; but ‘daemonic’ is the body 25 and all [parts] of it. Now thus must one divide ‘God’ and 
‘divine’ and ‘Daemon’ and ‘daemonic’. 


21 As in the title of the work, Onatas does not use definite articles for the key words of this paragraph; this must be 
because he is talking about (and defining) the concepts rather than the entities. The same is sometimes done in English. 

22 Here we can see clearly that “the god” and the world are rather less closely identified than in Stoicism. 

23 Daemon can mean a deity, especially a subordinate one, but also one’s luck, fate, even a sort of guardian spirit. The 
relation of “the god” (who is a soul), the World Soul and the individual soul is not completely transparent. 

24 This is either the cosmos itself (a Platonic expression) or the individual living being; or both. 

25 This is actually quite unusual. It perhaps underscores the originality of the main thesis that this analogue, cited for 
corroboration, is also startling. 



